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“Drop a nickel in the slot and insure your life,” is a legend 
which may soon be looked for in the saloons and railroad 
stations throughout the land. What with musical locomotives 
and steamboats, and machines for testing weight and height, 
and strength of muscles and lungs, besides automatic deliverers of 
candies, cigarettes and stationery, the possibilities in this line would 
seem to have been well nigh exhausted, but now comes 
a new London corpgration, the Automatic Accident Insurance 
Box Company, with a capital of £60,000, which proposes 
“to provide the public with a ready means of obtaining an 
insurance for twenty-four hours against death, arising from acci- 
dents of every description, by simply placing a penny in the slot of 
a box.” It is proposed to place tooo boxes as quickly as possible 
in various parts of London, and subscriptions are now invited for 
40,000 shares of #1 each, the balance—zo0,ooo—being taken by 
the vendor. What next ? 





Tue large number of horses destroyed by fire during the past 
year, by the burning of car stables and otherwise, has induced 
Henry Bergh, president of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, to prepare a bill to be presented to the legislature this 
winter looking to the safety of horses in the future. Mr. Bergh 
would prohibit the stabling of horses in the basement of buildings and 
above the first floor, and would also have them fastened in the stalls 
in such a manner that they could be readily released by the watch- 
man by a single movement. He also suggests that a hood should 
be hung in the stall of each horse, ready to be thrown over his head 
in case of fire so that he might be brought out in safety. This is 
certainly a very laudable undertaking on the part of Mr. Bergh, 
although his restrictions as to stabling horses would not be feasible 
in the city, where ground room is costly. It is entirely practicable 
to make the stabling on the second floor safe and convenient, but 
there should certainly not be stabling above the second floor. Mr. 
Bergh, however, is nothing if not radical, and when he presents his 
bill to the legislature he will probably find it amended in various 
respects, or otherwise killed entirely. 





THE statement credited to Captain Evans, superintendent of the 
St. Louis Fire Patrol, that ninety-five per cent of the fires that 
have occurred in that city during the past three months are of in- 
cendiary origin, can scarcely be correct. In fact, Chief Lindsey, of the 
fire department, does not agree with it, but attributes the many fires 
that have occurred there recently to gross carelessness, or “ pure 
cussedness,” rather than to malice. In view of the fact that incen- 
diarism has played such an important part in the destruction of 
property in that city, the authorities cannot be too vigilant in their 
efforts to capture and punish the guilty persons. Underwriters are 
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becoming frightened at the situation in St. Louis, and more than 
one“company has indicated its intention of withdrawing therefrom. 
Some complaints are made as to the efficiency of the fire depart- 
ment, but the facts seem to indicate that this branch of the public 
service is effective and well handled. But when fires occur as 
frequently as they have of late, it is scarcely possible that any body 
of men can withstand the strain put upon them ; indeed, Chief 
Lindsey recently complained that his men were worn out with 
their work and that he must have relief for them in some way. It 
looks as if a little judicious hanging in that section might be 
indulged in to advantage and tend to make incendiarism less 
frequent. 





THE committee that was appointed to organize the Underwrit- 
ers Club reports a failure in this respect and it has adjourned sine 
die. The number of underwriters who formally agreed to become 
members of such a club was not sufficient to warrant the committee 
in going ahead with the proposed arrangement, and consequently 
the committee returned the agreements to those who had signed 
them, and have abandoned all attempts to perfect the organization. 
We regard this as especially unfortunate, for the opportunity of 
establishing such an organization is not likely to be repeated at an 
early date. The new Equitable building offered conditions for 
such a club that are not often found, and being centrally located, 
as regards the insurance business, it would have been a convenient 
place of rendezvous for all engaged in the business of underwriting. 
The more that business men can be brought together in social 
intercourse, the better it is for business. Personal acquaintance 
inspires personal interest in acquaintances and tends to remove 
many asperities that are encountered in a business way. The pro- 
posed club promised to work in this direction and, by bringing 
underwriters into more intimate and social relations, to inspire bet- 
ter feeling among them. Something over roo underwriters had 
agreed to the proposed plan, but this number was insufficient to 
ensure success. 





Many novel and interesting features are embodied in the plans 
for a perfectly fireproof storage warehouse, which a New York 
architect has designed for a recently organized stock company. 
The building will be the largest structure of its kind in the city. 
It will stand on Thirty-third street, between Lexington and Fourth 
avenues, will have a front of 425 feet, with a depth of 80 and a 
height of 100 feet, divided into eleven stories. The inter- 
mediate stories between the first and the uppermost will be but 
seven feet high and will contain only two openings, one at each 
longitudinal end. The floors of these stories will be unbroken 
concrete platforms, surmounted by cells of brick and iron, the only 
materials used in the entire building. The cells will be of uniform 
size—fourteen feet by six feet. No floor will have any connection 
with another, as the only vertical openings in the whole building 
will be one elevator shaft at each end, inclosed in a separate brick 
chamber. Each storage floor will have one long railway corridor, 
with transverse sections for each row of cells. Storage vans of 
uniform size will be built so as to fit exactly the cells. Whena 
patron desires to store goods, as many of these vans as he desires 
will be sent on trucks to him. He can have his effects packed as 
he pleases, lock the van, and retain the key. The van will then be 
hauled on the truck to the warehouse, hoisted on the elevator to 
its floor, and wheeled into its cell. There will be no unpacking 
and repacking, the goods will never come in contact with other 
goods, and no one need ever see or know the contents of the van 
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except the owner himself. When the van is once in its cell, it will 
be connected with a flue twelve inches square, and extending from 
the cell to the roof. These flues will be built in heavy brick walls, 
and will have absolutely no connection with any other part of the 
building than their own cells. As a consequence, if by any chance 
the contents of a van should catch on fire, it is expected that the 
flue will carry off the smoke and gases, the material in the van will 
be consumed, and the rest of the building and its contents will 
remain intact. The transverse corridors will be roomy and light, 
so that an owner may at any time open his van, examine its con- 
tents, or remove articles without inconvenience. The ground floor 
of the building will be given up to large auction salesrooms and ex- 
hibition stores. The top floor will be used for the storage of pianos 
and such other large articles of furniture as cannot be packed in 
vans. But this floor, too, will be honeycombed with compartments, 
each separate from the others and furnished with its individual flue. 
As far as the designs go, it is hardly possible to imagine more thor- 
ough precautions against burning, and if the materials and work 
prove equally good, New York is likely to have at last a really fire- 
proof warehouse. The question of the ventilation of the vans, which 
fof the proper keeping of many articles would be indispensable, of 
course obtrudes itself, but, although the published description 
of the designs make no mention of it, this necessary feature has 
probably not been lost sight of. 





THE negotiations that have been carried on for some time be- 
tween the Tariff Association and the Board of Brokers have been 
broken off entirely. It was hoped that an arrangement might be 
made by which the companies would make certain discriminations 
in favor of the brokers who belonged to the board and were sub- 
ject to the rules and regulations of that body, and thus weed out of 
the list of brokers many who are unfit to be ranked as such. The 
Board of Brokers, however, insisted upon certain conditions of 
membership which were distasteful to some of the more prominent 
ones, and they refused to become members of the board under 
these conditions. The companies could not afford to ignore the 
large number of non-members, and as the board refused to make 
any concessions in the matter, the negotiations proved abortive. 
There is not much likelihood at present that any arrangement will 
be made between these two bodies, that should be harmonious, but 
are, to a certain extent, hostile to each other. The brokers virtu- 
ally command the situation, and will do so just as long as the com- 
panies bid against each other for the business controlled by them. 
The companies seem to be in greater need of some amicable 
understanding than the brokers are, for, under the present con- 
dition, their operations are practically unrestricted, and they 
can probably do better pecuniarily both for themselves and 
their customers than they could if a combination existed between 
them and the companies. Probably there will be little improve- 
ment in the methods of conducting business in this vicinity until 
some great disaster occurs which shall threaten the very life of the 
underwriting interests. 





THE committee having in charge the matter of formulating a 
definite plan for the stock companies insuring protected risks in 
competition with the mutuals, is devoting a large amount of time 
to getting the scheme into practical working shape. It will take some 
weeks, however, for them to communicate with all the companies 
in interest, and to obtain from them their acquiescence in the plan 
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proposed, and also to ascertain to what extent they are willing to 
insure such risks. Probably by the first of January the companies 
will have all made known their wishes in the matter, so that the 
committee can proceed actively with the work of protecting the 
risks which it is designed to insure. Thorough and frequent in- 
spections are to be among the main features of the proposed 
arrangement, the inspectors to be appointed by the committee, and 


the committee to have absolute power to insist upon the improve. ' 


ment of the risks and to cancel policies where such suggested im- 
provements are not carried into effect. The inspection of risks 
has heretofore accomplished but little, comparatively speaking, 
towards securing the improvements desired. One reason for this 
has been that the inspectors have not been vested with the author- 
ity to cancel; and representing but one or two companies, the inspect. 
ors did not have the power to say to a propertyowner that, unless 
specified things were done in the matter of prevention and protec 
tion, the policies would be canceled. Inspectors have also done 
their work in a slipshod manner, one countermanding what another 
had ordered, so that propertyowners really did not know what the 
underwriters wanted in the matter of protegtion. In many cases 
where the inspectors have given contrary instructions, the property- 
owner has simply notified them to cancel the policies they repre- 
sented, and then, by sending to his broker, could easily replace in 
some other company the amount of insurance that had thus been 
withdrawn. The plan which it is proposed for this committee to 
carry out will be utterly futile unless they have expert inspectors 
and absolute power to enforce their recommendations, with the 
option of the withdrawal of all insurance from the propertyowner 
who refuses to comply with the demands of the inspectors. Inspec- 
tions are, in fact, of very little value unless the reports made are 
fully backed up by the companies. Another point that is a deli- 
cate one to handle, is the relation between this committee and the 
brokers. It will be impossible to bring the rates on protected 
risks down to a competing point with those of the mutuals, unless 
the brokers consent to accept a very low rate of commission for the 
business of this kind which they may control. As a matter of 
fact, the brokers will have little to do beside introducing to the 
committee the propertyowner desiring such insurance ; after that the 
committee has full charge of the risk and the broker has nothing 
further to do with it. Under the conditions proposed, the brokers 
can well afford to be content with five per cent commission on 
protected risks, as what they make in this way will be clean profit ; 
for unless the committee insured the risk it would go to the 
mutuals, where the brokers have no recognition whatever. The 
committee has.a very delicate task in harmonizing the conflicting 
ideas of company managers, brokers and propertyowners, and un- 
less they have the hearty support of all whom they represent, they 
cannot hope that success will attend their labors. 





In the published proceedings of the annual convention of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Associations we notice the following : 


A. L. J. Smith, representing THe Specraror Company, was intro- 
duced. e made a few remarks relative to opening the columns of THE 
SPECTATOR to mutual benefit life insurance companies. 


And so THE SpecTaTor has become so thoroughly an assessment in- 
surance organ as to go to the convention of these associations in search 
of advertising patronage.— 7 he /ndicator, Detroit. 


The above paragraph first appeared in The Insurance World, 
and having been reprinted by a paper called The Indicator, with 
the annexed comment, it is well, perhaps, for us to say in reply 
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that the statement is totally incorrect. The fact is, Mr. Smith at- 
tended the convention of the Mutual Benefit Life Associations in 
an editorial capacity. He was introduced to the convention, and 
in responding remarked incidentally that the statistics of 345 
assessment associations reported in The Hand-Book of Assessment 
Insurance showed that they had insurance in force at the end of 
the year 1886 exceeding $2,000,000,000, and received from mem- 
bers during the year $25,000,000. It is desirable that the statis- 
tics of this class of insurance companies, as of all branches of 
insurance, should be collated and classified in an intelligent man- 
ner, and as insurance publishers THE Specrator Company has for 
several years gathered such information and published it for the 
benefit of the insurance fraternity and the public. Although some 
of our contemporaries caviled in characteristic style because we 
were represented at the Philadelphia convention, it was neverthe- 
less noteworthy that several of them made liberal extracts from our 
report of the proceedings. 





Ir is well sometimes for the underwriters to listen to what 
outsiders say regarding their methods of doing business. The 
American Architect of Boston, in its current issue, has quite a 
lengthy article regarding the proposed new arrangement in this city, 
whereby “ protected risks” are to have an advantage in rates over 
those that are not protected. In concluding its comments upon 
the plan, that journal says : 

We wish we could say that we thought this scheme promised great suc- 
cess. The idea of giving people who try faithfully to prevent their stores 
from taking fire some preference in point of insurance rates over those 
who care nothing about the matter is excellent, but it is not new. On the 
contrary, those who spend money in fire-resisting construction, automatic 
sprinkler and electric alarms, and in extra care in supervision of their 
business, have thought for a good while that their efforts ought to be 
recognized by the underwriters in a way more neatly proportioned to the 
saving in risk effected by such means ; and these persons will not be sat- 
isfied with the mild flattery of having their buildings classified as ‘‘ pro- 
tected risks,” or with the mere deduction from their premium rate of half 
or two-thirds the agents’ commission, leaving the net profit to the com- 
panies the same as in the case of an unprotected risk. Persons who 
carry large amounts of insurance can easily find brokers to procure 
policies and divide with them the commissions ; and unless the reduction 
in rates on protected risks is made a very substantial one, it will not be 
worth while to incur any expense to secure it. That the underwriters 
will make the smallest reduction that will serve is indicated by their past 
history, and their plan appears to be to get as much of this as they can 
out of the income of the agents and brokers, who will, of course, oppose 
any such scheme, while they are powerful enough to make its defeat, if 
they should combine to attack it, very probable. 


This has been the complaint of propertyowners for many years, 
but is scarcely well founded, as experiencehas shown. It has been 
a notable fact that, while fires have been raging with unequal fury 
during the past two or three years, the underwriters have been 
almost unanimous in declaring that it was “the best risks that 
burned,” and that their heaviest losses occurred among what they 
regarded as their Ar risks. So pronounced has this destruction 
of first-class property been, that conservative underwriters have 
been at a loss to know what to refuse and what to accept. It 
seemed to make little difference in the aggregate of their losses 
whether they wrote with exceeding care or followed the reckless 
example of some of their neighbors. If, however, a plan which 
includes thorough protection and frequent inspections can be for- 
mulated, there is little doubt that the fire losses can be reduced, 
and insurance companies and propertyowners share the advantages. 
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In any such scheme the agents and brokers must do their share if 
the propertyowners are to be benefited in the matter of rates. 
High commissions are to-day the rock ahead that underwriters 
must steer clear of if they would improve upon their methods of 
doing business and satisfy the propertyowners. Agents and brokers 
have heretofore been getting the choicest plums in the pudding and 
ought to be willing, for a time at least, to see an equitable division 
made between all the parties in interest. 











INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE, 


HAT is known in life insurance circles as industrial insur- 
ance is a comparatively new growth in this country, 
although in Great Britain it has been practiced for a good many 
years, and one of the best and most successful companies there is 
devoted almost exclusively to insuring what are known as the 
middle and working classes in small amounts. The idea origin- 
ated, we believe, with the benefit societies of England, which are 
organized for the purpose of paying small sums, obtained by 
assessments upon the members, to the families of deceased mem- 
bers, to be applied as a burial fund. Far a long time industrial 
insurance was regarded as a provision to defray funeral expenses 
rather than in any other way. The success of the Prudential of 
London brought the matter prominently to the attention of our life 
underwriters, and there are four companies now engaged in this 
class of business almost exclusively, and stil¥ another is announced 
as having arranged to undertake it. 

Industrial insurance, as practiced in this country, is designed 
especially for mechanics, laborers and men working on moderate 
salaries, who are unable to provide a large amount of insurance 
for the benefit of their families. While they are in health and able 
to work, the maintenance of their families is a comparatively easy 
matter, but the wages earned are mostly consumed in necessary 
family expenses. To such men the thought of their death is 
always accompanied by contemplation of the large and immediate 
expense that will be thrown upon their families to defray the cost 
of burial, This is where industrial insurance comes in, and pro- 
vides for that contingency by insuring the life of the wage earner, 
or members of his family, for sums ranging from $15 to $1000 or 
more. This is provided for them without any trouble upon their part, 
further than to pay the weekly premium. Agents go among them, 
taking their applications, on which the companies issue policies, and 
making their visits to collect the premiums as they become 
due. Premiums are collected weekly, the small sum required being 
scarcely missed from the aggregate of the weekly wages of the in- 
dividualinsured. If this class of persons were required to save from 
week to week enough to pay the premiums in the ordinary way, very 
few of them would be insured ; but as the premium goes in a small 
sum weekly it is hardly missed. Owing to the fact thatso many agents 
are required to make these premium collections, the cost of indus- 
trial insurance is a trifle more than it would be for large sums, 
where the premium is paid at the office of the company or agent, 
but the difference is so small as to be scarcely appreciable when 
divided into weekly installments. Industrial insurance has already 


done a world of good among the working classes in this country, 
and thousands are now carrying insurance upon their lives, or upon 
the lives of members of their families, who a few years ago thought 
life insurance a luxury that only the wealthy could afford to in- 
dulge in. 


The amounts paid for claims under industrial policies 
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aggregate a very large sum yearly. The payment of sums under 
these policies has been made to hundreds of families at a time of 
their greatest need, when death was in the house, and no special 
provision had been made for the extra cost of his visit. 

The following table shows how this business has grown in the 
past five years. The four companies named, while doing some busi- 
ness on the regular life plan, devote themselves more especially 
to the prosecution of the industrial business : 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE last month of the year has come in, and all over the country 
underwriters are fairly holding their breath. The very existence of many 
companies depends on the results which will be achieved during De- 
cember, If there is a light fire loss, most companies will be able to to 
pull through with a fairly creditable record ; but if it should pan out, as 
some Decembers have done, with a great loss, it would mean the wiping 









































1882, 1883. 1884, 1885. 1886. 

NAME OF COMPANY. ; oo al areas CAS eae pes 

Policies Amount Policies Amout Policies Amount Policies Amount Policies Amount 

in Force. Insured. in Force. Insured. in Force. Insured. in Force. Insured, ia Force, Insured. 
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The Metropolitan Life has been the most active, increasing its 
business from 335,789 policies in force in 1882, insuring 
$34,679,307, to 1,066,875 policies in force in 1886, insuring 
$119,560,339. This growth, it will be observed, has been steady, 
increasing with regular strides from year to year. The Prudential 
is a good second to the Metropolitan, showing a steady increase in 
the number of policies issued and the amount insured. The above 
figures indicate that these are the most energetic of the four com- 
panies ; they are ably managed, have abundant funds for the pro- 
tection of their policyholders, and to them is to be accorded ina 
very great degree the interest that has been aroused in this form of 
insurance. The peculiar features of industrial companies are such as 
to almost preclude the possibility of combining them with other forms 
of life insurance successfully. The number of agents required in 
the field for canvassing and collecting purposes is equivalent to a 
small army. Each one of these is selected because-of his special 
qualifications to deal with the class of persons insured, for they 
have to be handled with much tact, and the agent must possess a 
good knowledge of the condition of each one of his clients, ascer- 
taining his earnings, habits, etc. Furthermore, the agent must be 
punctual, and appear promptly to receive his premium at the time 
specified in each instance, or he is liable to be disappointed. Hun- 
dreds of men have undertaken to do this work and given upin despair 
after a few days’ or a few weeks’ experience, being wholly unquali- 
ified to deal with the working people. The amount of good accom- 
plished by these industrial insurance companies is not to be measured 
solely by the amount of money paid to the beneficiaries under the 
policies issued, for it has been the means of introducing frugality 
and thrift in many a family where previously reckless extravagance 
had reigned. The money to pay the premiums is often saved from 
the beer or the tobacco allowance of the man, while the women 
who have become familiar with the usefulness of the system, prac- 
tice all sorts of economies to save enough from their household 
expenses to pay the required weekly premium. The companies 
are overwhelmed with letters from persons who have been bene- 
fited by this plan, testifying to the manner in which they had been 
relieved from the direst distress by the receipt of the money secured 
to them by one industrial policy. It is a good thing for the com- 


munity that this form of insurance has come into so general favor, 
for it is imparting ideas of economy and prudence among a class 
of persons who sadly need such teaching, 


out of several already microscopic surplus accounts and the possible 
retirement of some companies. 


* * * * 


THE anxiety displayed in many companies to help the year’s showing is 
very marked. Business is being canvassed for with an eagerness that is 
shown at no other period. Expenses are held down relentlessly, and a 
loss report creates havoc. All sorts of miscellaneous accounts are held 
over for payment until after the first of the year, so as not to show in the 
expense account of 1887, 


% x % * 

DWELLING house and kindred risks are at the lowest possible point as 
to rates, and give the appearance of complete demoralization to the busi- 
ness. Asa matter of fact, however, rates are far stiffer as a whole than 
most underwriters will acknowledge. The extreme low rates are prac- 
tically confined to New York,.and even there mercantile rates (except on 
storage) are fairly well maintained. In the West and throughout the 
country rates, judged at least by the New York standard, are fairly 
good, and the gross volume of premiums received this year in the United 


States will probably prove to have been quite as large as last year. 


* % * * 


THE moment a company makes a special reduction on any risk for the 
sake of meeting a particular point, or as a concession to help a broker out, 
the story is instantly circulated and stated as a general practice of the 
company in question instead of its being a special case. Companies are 
quoted as writing dwellings at five cents or ten cents for three years, when, 
perhaps, they have done such a thing on one occasion only and with 
abundance of compensating reasons. Brokers who want to help keep 
rates up would do well not to boast of their achievements in special 


cases, 


* * * * 


AvTomATICc sprinklers are now having their day, It is only necessary 
fora broker to say ‘‘ sprinkled risk,” and he is allowed to fix the rate 
and the line which the company will take, and everything else about it. 
The automatic sprinkler is generally a good thing, and if it is a good 
sprinkler ought to mean an almost certain prevention of fire, and yet the 
companies will find that they have many things to learn about sprinklers, 
and they will not unlikely pay for the experience which they have yet to 


acquire. 


* * * * 


Tue electric light is becoming so common that before many years haye 
passed it is quite probable that the Board of Underwriters will abandon 
any attempt to examine and pass upon the equipments before insuring the 
risk thus lighted. There is undoubtedly great danger from an imperfect 
or careless equipment, but the matter is becoming much more thoroughly 
understood, the workmen are constantly growing more efficient and 
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the safety appliances are far more numerous than they were, so that the 
danger of fire from this source is constantly growing more remote. 


* * * * 


THERE has recently been a considerable influx of out-of-town under- 
writers in New York. Officers of companies have been here begging 
their agents for lots of business before January 1, and agents have been 
here looking for companies. It is astonishing what wonderful tales of 
successful business all these out-of-town agents have to narrate, Their 
agency has invariably made more money for the companies they represent 
than any other agency in the same city. They are conservative to the 
last degree when they are discussing the situation with some old time 
company and believe in nothing but dwellings, and when they get into 
an active and pushing office they don’t believe in prohibited lists, but 
propose to get business. But everywhere they talk only of good business 
and big rates—no losses and large profits. 


* * * * 


THERE will not unlikely be a considerable changing about of agencies 
in New York next month, The severity of the losses this year and the 
shrinkage of business has made lots of talk among local directories, and 
there is a good deal of general dissatisfaction. No agent in New York 
can throw stones at his neighbor however, and in any case it is a pretty 
mean business for one agent to try to take a company from another. 
Business enterprise is a good thing, but the pirating of your neighbor’s 
business is rather more than legitimate enterprise. 


* * * * 


THE vacant, or to be vacant, position in the Phenix Insurance Com- 
pany has been and continues to be a source of great anxiety to a large 
number of more or less prominent underwriters. There are many who 
would like the place and think themselves just fitted for it, and these, as 
a rule, are the very ones that the directors of the company do not want. 
There are a few men from whom they could pick with much satisfaction 
to themselves, but these are men who could not be persuaded to give up 
their present position at any price, at least at any reasonable price. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





GEORGIA. 

The Prohibition Fight in Atlanta—A Very Hot Campaign—Insurance Men on Both 
Sides—"'Rice Beer" and ‘'‘Nerve Tonic’ Galore—The New Insurance Commis- 
sioner—The Right Man in the Right Place—The Atlanta, Savinnah and 
Augusta Compact in Running Order—The German-American— Eastern Visitors— 
Married—The Inspection of Risks--The Cotton Fires ; a Scientific Investigation 
Needed. ae ee 

[From OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 

For a quiet insurance man to talk or write about insurance matters is 
indeed a task in such an exciting period as now, when Atlanta is passing 
through the throes of the most heated ejection she has ever experienced ; 
when the topic of prohibiton is uppermost, and only harangues, either 
‘*wet” or ‘“‘ dry,” are apt to entice the listening ear. The campaign has 
been an earnest one ; every available piece of electioneering machinery has 
been brought into line; torch-light processions, mass meetings, speech- 
making and the huzza business have been run forall they were worth ; 
the voter has been edified from the pulpit, newspaper and street corner, 
and our ‘‘ brother in black” has been button-holed and cajoled until he 
feels his importance, and now forms, as a voter, a questionable if not 
hazardous factor in future elections. 

The insurance fraternity caught on to the excitement early in the con- 
test, and have furnished efficient workers on both sides. Captain E. S. 
Gay of the Insurance Company of North America, has made several bril- 
liant speeches for the ‘‘ prohis,” being zealously supported by Major J. 
C. Whitner of the Merchants and Amazon, W. P. Pattillo of the South- 
ern Mutual, Joel Hurt of the Atlanta Home, and others. The “antis ” 
have received the hearty support of Captain H. C. Stockdell of the Phe- 
nix, the chivalrous aid of Major Livingstone Mims of the Home of New 
York, and the persuasive arguments of the genial Clarence Knowles of the 
Southeastern Tariff Association ; while many of the fraternity are in an 
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honest quandary as to their duty in the issue, although, unlike The At- 
lanta Constitution, they do not seek to be Janus-faced, nor care to strad- 
dle the fence in apathetic indifference. As we write, the election is in 
progress ; ‘‘ rice beer,” “nerve tonic” and other so-called non-alcoholic 
beverages are flowing in liberal streams, and the result seems doubtful. 
Our citizens will be glad when the exciting contest is terminated and 
the questions involved are definitely settled, no longer to vex the physi- 
cal or moral hazard of our growing city. 

Our Comptroller-General, Col. W. A. Wright, created Commissioner 
of Insurance by our new general insurance law, promises to be the right 
man in the right place, combining the qualities of an able executive with 
those of a courteous gentleman ; thoroughly conversant with the public 
business of insurance, he will doubtless keep a vigilant watch upon the 
wildcats, and conscientiously discharge the duties of his important office. 

The compacts recently organized at Atlanta, Savannah and Augusta, 
as auxiliaries. to the Southeastern Tariff Association, are now in good 
running order under the management of W. D. Deane, and have the full 
co-operation of the local agents and the insuring public. 

The German-American Insurance Company of New Orleans has gone 
to the wall within the past week, the cause assigned being the failure of 
Runk & Co. of Kentucky, the company’s largest correspondent. The 
failure was not unexpected, as the company has never been regarded as 
first-class, 

We have been honcred recently with the visits of representatives from 
several Eastern companies, who gladden our hearts with the good wishes 
of the home offices, and promise us liberal advertising outfits for the 
coming year in the line of calendars, almanacs, blotting pads and other 
acceptable supplies. 

Among the social events of our guild we beg to chronicle the recent 
marriage of Dan B. Harris, the popular local representative of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America, to Miss Bessie Hammond, a ‘‘ Peach- 
tree belle” and a charming lady. Dan takes his bride upon a Northern 
trip, carrying a heavy accident policy in his pocket, and determined to 
brave the dangers of a ride over ‘‘ the elevated,” or a walk through the 
crowded throughfares of the metropolitan cities. 

Fires in Atlanta are infrequent nowadays, although one broke out in 
Block’s candy factory at an early hour a few days ago, which would have 
imperiled some heavy risks and proved an expensive blaze if Chief Joyner 
had not put in some of his quick work in his usual effective style. We 
still brag of ‘‘ Cap” as a model chief, and again recommend the Atlanta 
plan of inspection, giving the chief of the fire department the right and 
duty to periodically inspect all business risks, and to make special surveys 
upon request.- This insures thorough inspection of risks and quick ex- 
tinguishment of fires. 

Until recently there has been an exemption from disastrous fires 
throughout the Southern field, but the extensive cotton fires at Savannah, 
Memphis, Little Rock and elsewhere are swelling up the losses to an un- 
comfortable average. The large lines placed upon this exceedingly in- 
flammable risk demand greater precautions and a scientific inquiry into 
the causes of fires. The losses on the fleecy staple are enormous ; what 
are the causes? Where are the remedies? Where shall we search for an 
efficient Ithuriel’s spear? Bronx, 

ATLANTA, November 26, 





FIRE INSURANCE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The Failure of Mutual Fire Insurance tn a State where Insurance Protection is ata 
Premium—A Significant Letter from the Secretary of the Belknap County Mutual 
—The Stock Companies of New Hampshire—Companies Not Admitted to the 
State Writing Risks There--A Year Prolific in Fires. 


[FRoM Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.] 


Since the withdrawal of the foreign insurance companies from New 
Hampshire, over two years ago, because of the valued policy iniquity per- 
petrated by the legislature and Governor, local mutual insurance protection 
has been largely depended on by citizens. The ability of the mutuals to 
carry the risks formerly undertaken by responsible capital, has in some 
instances proved sadly wanting. The Amoskeag Mutual of Manchester 
and the Sullivan County of Newport soon succumbed to the inevitable, 
notwithstanding the opportunity offered tor selection of business, and the 
new Boston Town Company, after struggling bravely to combat with the fire 
element, was mortally crippled by the fire in the village of its location in 
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May last, and, we are informed, has not yet paid its losses. The last 
withdrawal from the fire insurance field in the Granite State is announced 
in an Official notification to the members by the Belknap County Mutual 
Fire of Tilton, N. H. The secretary of this organization confesses, now 
that it is in its death throes, that intelligent propertyowners are wont to 
show preference for the indemnity offered by stock companies, and the 
tesiduum of the business, therefore, necessarily finds its way to the 
mutuals. Not only in New Hampshire, but in other States, the heavy 
loss ratio of the mutuals give weight to the words of this mutual officer. 
Following is a copy of the letter announcing the retirement of the Bel- 
knap County Mutuai : 

“ To the members of the Belknap County. Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 

Tilton, N. H.: 

“It is a well-known fact that the stock fire insurance companies get all, 
of nearly all, the desirable risks, and it is also well known that the 
smallet mutual companies get the undesirable risks, with a sprinkling 
of good business that the stock companies cannot cover. Conse- 
quently, this company will retire from business at once. You are 
therefore notified that you must seek protection elsewhere. All poli- 
cies not returned for cancellation before November 17, 1887, will be can- 
celed upon that day. 

‘*The affairs of the company will be closed as soon as possible, pre- 
mium notes returned and a final settlement made with its members. 

‘* Very respectfully yours, 
‘*R, S. Perkins, Secretary.” 


The above is a sorry confession to the weakness of mutual insurance, 
especially emphasized because it comes from a State where there are 
many instances of the inability of propertyowners getting all the insur- 
ahce protection they need. 

The bulk of the insurance on New Hampshire risks is carried by three 
stock companies, the redoubtable New Hampshire Fire of Manchester, 
sturdy as the granite which has made the land of its nativity famous, and 
two younger companies, the Peoples of Manchester and the Granite State 
of Portsmouth. 

The statement is made, and stoutly maintained, that a number of com- 
panies are writing business in New Hampshire without complying with 
the laws of the State, notable among the offices mentioned being the 
Liberty, Mutual Fire, Fire Association and Commonwealth of New York. 
The business, it is understood, is written from the Boston offices of the 
stock companies mentioned. These companies, being of comparatively 
recent organizition, have never ‘‘ enjoyed ” an average of fire experience 
in New Hampshire like the seventy companies that retired from the State 
two years ago, and perhaps this is one reason why they do not stand by 
their brother companies in the protest against valued policy legislation. 
The companies that withdrew are not anxious to get back to a State 
in which the loss ratio runs high, until the obnoxious law has been 
repealed or modified.. It is pertinent to remark that even the most ardent 
admirers of valued policy legislation must admit the advantage of insur- 
ance furnished by authorized companies, such as was obtainable before 
the passage of the law referred to, to the indemnity now offered by un- 
authorized companies whose managers do not consider their policy con- 
tracts amenable to New Hampshire law, else they would enter the State. 
Of what practical benefit has valued policy legislation proved to the 
citizens of New Hampshire ? 

New Hampshire insurance men say that the past year has been fruitful 
of many fires in the State, and the loss ratio will be higher than last year. 
The attention of the recent session of the legislature was absorbed in the 
consideration of important railroad interests, and it was not deemed ex- 
pedient by those citizens who are most enthusiastic for the repeal or 
modification of the valued policy law, that the matter should be agitated 
at the late session. At the next session there will probably be legislation 
on the subject, but that will not be for nearly two years to come. 

Nasnua, N. H., November 22. H. M. R. 








—The South Carolina legislature, which met last week, is asked to 
grant charters to the Columbia Home Insurance Company, with an 
authorized capital of $500,000, and the South Carolina Fire Insurance 
Company, capital $300,000, both of which companies propose to do a fire, 
marine, cyclone and earthquake business. 
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BRIEFS FROM CHICAGO. 


Tue building on Monroe street occupied by John Morris & Co., print- 
ers, has been equipped with automatic sprinklers, and when passed. upon 
by the superintendent of surveys will receive the customary reduction in 
rate. The system of placing automatic sprinklers in buildings in the city 
of Chicago should include an automatic fire alarm to the fire patrol or 
engine-house nearest to the risk. 

* % * 


THE Guarantee Company of North America has succeeded in jailing 
two defaulters. Henry V. Leslie and James A. L. Wilson, who robbed 
the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal Company of $70,000 in. June, 1886, 
while officials of the company, pleaded guilty of conspiracy to defraud, 
and were sentenced, Leslie to eight and Wilson to six years’. imprison: 
ment. The Guarantee Company paid the canal company $10,000 ona 
bond issued to Wilson. 

* * 

HOLGER DE Roope, Western manager of the Provide nce-Washingto 
and Clinton Fire, recently paid a visit to the East. ¢ ' 

x“ * * 


Amonc the visitors to Chicago last week were J. B Mackie, special 
agent of the Anglo-Nevada; George W. Bartlett, agent, of Morris, Ill.; 
Peter Kiene, Jr., of Dubuque, Iowa, and Howard P. Gray, general agent 
of the Underwriters Agency at St. Louis. 

x * % 


ANOTHER Northwestern is in the field—the Northwestern Fire of Des 
Moines, Ia., which has just been incorporated. The,capital is stated as 
$90,000, The incorporators are Thomas Mitchel], B. R, Ficld, Marcus 
Younker, J. W. Muffly and Norman Lichty. , 

* * x 
GRANGER SMITH & MILLER have been appointed agents forthe Mechan- 
ics and Traders of New Orleans. 7 ‘ : 
* * * 
G. M. Enpicott of Boston is in town. 
* * # 

From Cincinnati comes a whisper that Louis Runck and Geo. Coker, 
once secretary of the Kenton, have bought a controlling interest in the 
Enterprise Fire and Marine. 

x“ s + 


In the case of the California Insurance Company against the Lambert & 
Bishop Wire Fence Company, which has been before the Circuit Court 
at Joliet, Ill., for a fortnight or so past, the jury last week rendered a 
verdict in favor of Lambert & Bishop, holding that the Ca!ifornia Insur- 
ance Company had no cause for action. The case was one of: the’ most 
important of the kind ever heard in Illinois, and on account of the prom- 
inence of the parties concerned, and the sensational character of the 
charges made by the insurance companies, it attracted widespread atien- 
tion. Some time ago the establishment of the wire fence company, 
at Joliet, was burned. The insurance company ia which the concern 
had been insured paid the amount of the insurance, but shortly thereafter 
commenced suit against Lambert & Bishop, proprietors of the establisb- 
ment which had been destroyed, to recover the. money paid to them, on 
the ground that the fire was of incendiary origin. The insurance com- 
pany rested its case principally upon the testimony of J. M. Whyte, 
formerly superintendent for Lambert & Bishop. This man claimed that 
he had set fire to the buildings, having been instigated to the deed by the 
defendants, who wanted the insurance money. This statement was 
denied by Lambert & Bishop, who, besides testifving in their own de- 
fense, introduced other testimony to show that the fire did not originate 
as Whyte said it did. The amount of insurance invo'ved was over 
$100,000. Lambert & Bishop have now brought suit against the Cali- 
fornia Insurance Company and its attorneys for damages, and it is 
understood that Whyte will be arrested. , 

# x * 


ANOTHER case was finished here last week which has attracted con- 
siderable attention in underwriting circles. After having offered to settle 
for $5000, the Slauson’ Brothers of Chicago sued thé Western of Pitts- 
burgh and four other companies for an alleged loss of $10,060 6n wool 
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claimed to have been destroyed by fire in the Continental warehouse in 
January, 1886. The defendant companies put their case in the hands of 
Collier & Walker of this city, and last week, when it came to trial, it was 
proved that the plaintiffs had no wool at all in the warehouse when it was 
burned. It had all been turned over to third parties and taken away. 
Naturally the jury found for the insurance companies, and the plaintiffs 
have the costs of court and their lawyers’ fees to settle. 

CuicaGco, November 29. D. W. S. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


THEATRE FIRES.—lV. 
[To Tue Epiror of THe Sprctator.] 


Having gone over the methods of prevention of fires, and the means of 
getting the people out of the building in case of fire or an alarm of fire, 
we may now take up the subject of how to put out a fire which has once 
started. The means of extinguishment by the “‘ fire brigade” of the theatre 
itself, are as follows : 

First.—Water. 

Second,—Steam. 

Third.—Carbonic acid gas. 

Fourth.—Other fire extinguishing gases. 

Water may be put on by means of (a) buckets, called pails in some 
parts of the country ; (4) hose ; (c) stand-pipes ; and (¢) sprirklers. I shall 
consider ‘‘ fire extinguishers,” so-called, under the head of carbonic acid 
gas. 2 
There is no denying the fact that pails kept full of water, if sien. 
iently placed, will very often put a fire out before it can get a good start ; 
this, of course, applying to fire which has caught in some materials which 
are upon or near the floor. The very presence of fire buckets, inspiring 
confidence, as it does, is of value in any building where the preservation 
of life is of prime consideration, The buckets or pails should be light 
in weight and be painted red to designate their use ; and they should also 
be inscribed ‘‘ fire” or *‘ fire bucket,” and above them should be posted 
the rules for keeping them filled and the penalty for using them for othe 
purposes than fire extinguishing. = 

Hose as a general thing is so badly applied that its use in case of fire 
rarely amounts to much, The faults in connection with hose are in re- 
gard to its weight, stiffness, durability, tightness and method of applica- 
tion, Very heavy four-ply rubber, or extra thick leather, has no place in 
a theatre. Nor has the flimsy light-weight cotton hose which we some- 
times see ; this kind generally being bought to satisfy the demands of the 
underwriters for hose, so that the insurance rating will be lessened 
thereby. The very stiff and heavy hose is almost impossible to get around 
short corners, being, when filled with water under pressure, like a log of 
wood. The very light has a bad habit of getting kinked when being 
straightened out, and, too, there is very often a weak spot just at the 
point of attachment, caused by the hose being bent too sharply across the 
end of the pipe to which it is attached. Some of the makes of canvas 
hose have very little durability, and if they once get weak from this cause 
they are very deceptive, and are apt to fail at the time when most 
needed. Unlined canvas very often acts only as a sprinkler, failing 
utterly to convey the water to the nozzle. Probably the best kind of hose 
for this purpose is the rubber-lined cotton canvas, with no short bends 
allowed to be made. All the hose should be provided with stop-nozzles 
and sprinklers, and all stop-valves should open right-handed. 

Stand-pipes materially aid in fighting the fire from outside, as they save 
the confusion of dragging the hose through the building, the effect of 
such action being to alarm the audience; -while, at the same time, such 
dragging is not apt to be very successful when the building is pervaded 
by frightened persons trying to escape. These stand-pipes should be 
clearly designated from all other pipes in the place. Painting them red 
is a good way of distinguishing them; and the connection with the pump 
or other source of supply should be clearly marked with the name of the 
part of the house in which each pipe opens, so that there may be no dan- 
ger of flooding the gallery when the stage is on fire, etc. The same 
remark will apply to the kind and direction of openings of the stop-valves 
for these stand-pipes as for the hose ; and I might add a few more words 
in this connection ; namely, that all such valves should be of a type 
which is not at all liable to become stuck or deranged. There are some 
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valves which will stick upof their seats very easily ; and others which 
have a bad trick of getting the disk detached from the spindle, or the 
spindle from the hand-wheel. There is no place about the building 
where false economy can be so readily manifested as in the val¥és of the 
fire apparatus, Fifty dollars ‘‘ saved ” about the whole building by using 
chcap and unreliable valves might cost the whole price of the building. 

As regards a pump to operate the fire system, this should certainly be 
in that part of the building where the boilers are, and should, of course, 
be a steam pump; preferably of the direct-acting type, having large suc- 
tion and good discharge capacity, with steady ection, so that in the ner- 
vousness and haste of its unexpected use, it will not be likely to burst 
either the hose or the stand-pipes. It should be frequently tested. 
While I am in favor of being able to rig up the ordinary boiler feed pump 
for a fire pump in case of emergency, it is a bad plan to leave the boiler 
without means of feeding in such case ; because the risk of explosion is in 
many instances a much greater danger than that of fire. If there are two 
injectors to the boiler, or even one, there is less risk in taking the 
‘*donkey” feed pump for fire purposes ; but the pump should never be 
taken for this use if the boiler is left without means of feeding it full at 
any moment. The reason for this will become apparent upon a moment’s 
reflection. We will suppose that in the excitement of the fire the water 
in the boiler gets low, and it is necessary to throw on full feed to avert 
an explosion, The lack of feeding appliances would be most serious, 

I do not think that enough attention has been paid to the use of steam 
as an extinguisher, especially in confined places. There are many cases 
in which, if steam was let iato a room in which very inflammable sub- 
stances were on fire, the steam would instantly and permanently extin- 
guish it. Of course, it is not good policy to let steam into that portion 
of the building in which there are employees or others, who either have 
or have not been informed of the ex‘stence of the fire; but if there is high 
pressure steam in the building for heating purposes, it m‘ght be well to 
have connections by which it might be used in fire extinguishment under 
the direction of the regular fire department. Besides this, it would be of 
great service in putting out any fire which might occur before the audi- 
ence assembled, but after the full head of steam had been let on for 
heating purposes, 

As to the use of fire extinguishers I can say but little in their favor, 
unless they are regularly inspected and refilled after being discharged. 
In some the chemicals lose their virtue, and in others the connections 
get rusted or stopped up from various causes, as sediment, etc. When 
you do want a fire extinguisher you want it very badly, and the trifling 
expense of the recharging should not stand in the way one instant. There 
is one gocd thing about them, they have an excellent moral effect. 

The same may be said of ‘‘hand grenades.” Iam not prepared to in- 
dorse them, nor yet to say that they are of no use; but I will say this, 
that they should be inspected regularly to see if they are depositing sedi- 
ment ; and if they are, one out of each batch should be tested upon some 
little fire of shavings or the like; and if that one fails to be of service, 
the whole lot should be broken in the presence of the agent, who should 
be compelled to replace them. They should be bought upon such an 
agreement. The reason for breaking.them, instead of simply returning 
them, is to prevent the agent from working off the old ones upon you or 
upon someone else. There is a good deal of human nature in mankind, 
and it is about as well to guard against it. 

As pumps may fail to act—particularly if the engineer is drunk or 
cowardly, which is liable to happen—it is about as well to have a large 
water tank with as great a capacity and head as the strength of the build- 
ing will permit. This tank should be kept full and the depth of waer 
should be indicated (1) by a float, (2) by a *‘ side gauge,” and (3) by per- 
sonal inspection from the top. It is about as well to have it in connec- 
tion with the same pipes as are supplied by the fire pump, so that anv 
excess of energy or capacity of the latter may be taken up by the tank, or 
any lack of force or capacity on the part of the pump may be supple- 
mented by thetank. " . 

And now I believe that I have to call attention to the most valuable 
feature yet in the protection of theatres, and that is the sprinkler system. 
1 have no interest in any one of these systems, and I think they are all 
susceptible of great improvement ; but the principle is a good one, and 
the efficacy of most of the systems now in the market has been proved 
time and time again in textile mills and other places where the risk is 
especially great. These automatic sprinklers reduce the insurance so 
much as to prove a good investment where any insurance is carried ; and 
where there is none the owners of the property ought to see that the 
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underwriters are not in the habit of voluntarily reducing the rate, by rea- 
son of the presence of any appliances, unless, with their long and varied 
experience, they have decided, after due consideration and conference, 
that the appliance is effective in design, construction and operation. But 
even the sprinklers should be arranged so that they may be inspected and 
tested from time to time; and in that respect few, if any of them, offer 
proper facilities. Fusible alloys are apt to be tricky in their molec- 
ular action, and when they crystallize from age, they change their melting 
point. Valves are apt to get stuck, pipes and sprinkler heads to be filled 
up with sediment or rust ; and there should be some means of finding out 
whether all is clear and properly acting from tank to sprinkler head, every 
month at least ; and it is my opinion that every six months at most, every 
fusible plug should be taken out and sent to the melting pot, being re- 
placed by new ones with the date of their manufacture stamped upon 
them. 

In my next letter I shall tabulate the heads treated in this series, and 
shall endeavor to show in what respects the owners of the principal 
theatres of New York agree with me. R. C. 

‘New York, November 28. 





A REPLY TO “LIBERTY.” 


[To THE EptTorR oF THE SPECTATOR.] 

What a great pity it is that ‘‘ your own correspondent,” Liberty, must 
view everything from the broker's standpoint. His last letter is like his 
othérs in that particular. What a good letter he writes! How smooth 
his sentences and elegant his diction; but all of it, from beginning to 
end, ‘‘ broker, broker, broker!” What splendid fellows are all the 
officers and agents he names! Why? Because they cultivate and encour- 
age the brokers. I heartily indorse what good he says of all of them 
—with mental reservation in perhaps one case—but not for the same rea- 
son, but because they are good underwriters and friends of good practices, 
They not only build up their own companies, but also recognize the fact 
that they owe a duty to their neighbors and associates, Well would it be 
for Mr. Paige of the City of London to remember this as his premium 
income mounts. Let him see that the City of London does not occupy 
the same position in our association that some other companies in the 
same agency do—for particulars see the published reports. How easy it 
would be for me to increase the business of my company, not only two- 
fold or three-fold, but indefinitely, if I ‘‘ went back” on my promises and 
‘* shaded ” the rates, 

Our association has passed its fuurth anniversary, the annual meeting 
having been held on 18th inst. The reports of the officers and committees 
for the past year were exceedingly gratifying, but as they will all be pub- 
lished and circulated it is useless to particularize here. The annual elec- 
tion resulted as follows: President, Colonel Geo. E. Wagner; vice- 
president, Colonel R. Dale Benson; secretary and treasurer, Henry 
Darrach ; assistant secretary, John V. Horn; executive committee, Geo. 
G. Crowell, Saml. D. Hawley, Chas. Platt, Jr., E. C. Irvin, Wm. C. 
Goodrich, Geo. Wood, Tattnall Paulding, Chas, S. Hollinshead, John 
Welsh Dulles. 

In the evening the first social reunion and dinner took place. This, 
however, was not at the expense of the association, as each participant 
paid his own footing. The dinner was presided over by President 
Wagner, who made the first address, after which toasts were responded 
to as follows. ‘‘ The Underwriters or Philadelphia,” Thos. H. Mont- 
gomery. president of the American Fire; “The Philadelphia Com- 
panies,” Joseph L. Caven, president United Firemans; ‘‘ The Com- 
panies of other States,” Louis C. Maderia, Jr.; ‘‘ The Companies of other 
Countries,” Atwood Smith. 

The formal toasts being disposed of, calls were made and responded to 
as follows: Vice-President Col. R. Dale Benson, Secretary Henry Dar- 
rach, Superintendent of Surveys F, W. Whiting, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee Geo. G. Crowell, Geo. Wood, Robt. B. Beath, Chas, 
Tredick, Sam’| D, Hawley and Jacob E. Hyneman. There were about 
sixty members present, and all voted the affair a great success, and de- 
sire an annual repetition, which I trust we shall have. 

Business is dull, but we are being made happy from time to time by the 
capture of nice ‘‘ plums” from the New England mutual tree, and trust 
that before another year rolls byall its Philadelphia branches will be bare 
and withered. More anon. STALWART. 

PHILADELPHIA, November 28. 
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CRESCENT CITY MATTERS. 


THE insurance business has been very brisk lately, especially in the 
matter of losses. The large cotton fires at Memphis, Little Rock, Nash- 
ville, Greenville, Texas, and other places will nearly all help to decrease 
the profits and lessen the dividends of some of our locals. Many of the 
Northern and foreign companies who have been anxious to secure this 
class of business, some writing it ata little above half the rate fixed by 
the Memphis board, will also be taught a good lesson. 


* * * 


News has just been received of the burning of the steamboat Chas. P 
Choteau, the largest. cotton carrier on the Mississippi, with about oe 
bales of cotton. As the value is fixed at $50 per bale, this makes another 
loss of about $200,000, though some salvage is hoped for. It looks as if 
the closing months of the year would wipe out the year's profits. 


* * * 


THE automatic fire alarm has been the subject of discussion in our 
board, and after investigation the following rule was adopted: ‘‘ That on 
all contracts (policies and renewals) ten per cent from full tariff rate may 
be allowed for buildings equipped entirely with a complete system of auto- 
matic fire alarm apparatus, and five per cent from full tariff rate for entire 
premises of an occupant in a building with other tenants, provided the 
said equipments are, at the date of the contract, in full compliance with 
the rules of the New Orleans Fire Underwriters Association, and the 
policy is made in compliance with said rules.” 


* * * 


THE Peoples Insurance Company will no doubt go into liquidation, 
It is unfortunate that the condition of the company compels this course 
The officers and clerks were held in high esteem and will be missed. 


* * * 


Tue German-American Insurance Company, which was organized here 
some months ago, yesterday filed a petition in the Civil District Cour; 
praying for forfeiture of its charter, declaring that, owing to numerous 
lusses recently occurred and inability to collect premiums from agents 


-and installments from stockholders, it is unable to meet its liabilities. 


The failure of Runk & Co. of Newport, Ky., to honor the drafts drawn 
against them by the company is stated as chief among the causes of 


- failure. 


* * * 


Tue schedule filed by the German-American in its’ petition is as 
follows : 



















ASSETS. 

iets ah ee, es Ree AE GOOG oon os cccesccsidsccccdedssesdesese $89.80 
Bills receivable, stock notes.......ceccceeeccccccesccceccssccessccses 105,605.00 
Ce I gc ocpucedencgadbcnboweesesbuncnnssedes00s0s chectacde 1,232.72 
Deposit account in trust, Runk & Co.; Newport, Ky. ..........+.--+« 11,000.00 
ee EE I a nc oa deavebondidesd 6 bkgebeerntenenees 5,060.83 
Bills payable.....cocsssccseressccdccesscccccccccccccsceeceetoocecce 500.00 
ele cc seoaeaten kei6ee sts <aeTedecbvadsudes a dcueey a 81.69 
WW Ais MOB MOss o0 cccciccccsccosesevescocsccose 44.00 
B. Phelon....... 19.00 
Emory Bros..... 463.74 
D. West.....----- 105.37 
G. P. Burke & Co. 584.97 
W. D. Rice......... 21% 18 
' Premiums due by sundry parties 4 133.75 

Investment account, 400 shares ef pa'd stock of ‘the Royal Insura ce i 
Company of Birmingham, Ala.............ceccseeceeeeceeesceeces 40,000 00 
154, 135.0 
LIABILITIES. $154,135.03 
Premiums in course of collection. ........ccccccsccccccccccccecccccce $21,091.27 
Deduct probable earned premiums, about..........-20+....6--+s008- 7,030 43 
; $14 060.84 
Fire losses adjusted and unadjusted as per schedule.................. 23,306 81 
367.65 
Bills payable .....cccccscccccccccccccccssssccccccecsccevevcicocsecs 37 750.00 
$38,117.66 


A NEw insurance company, ‘‘The Property Holders Mutual Fire lo- 
surance Association,” has issued its charter and it is said will soon 
begin business. It can only insure property in New Orleans, and it 
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seems to have originated in the Third district. 
from its charter may prove interesting : 


The following articles 





The purpose or object for which this corporation is established is to 
“Insure against the risks of fire the property of its members situated 
within the limits of the parish of Orleans.” 

All persons or corporations insuring property in this corporation shall 
be deemed and taken to be members of this corporation, for themselves, 
their executors, administrators and assigns, for and during the whole 
term of their respective insurance, and shall be entitled to all the benefits 
and privileges of the association, as they are guaranteed by law and this 
charter. ‘ 

Insurance will be effected for five years; twenty per cent of the amount 
of the premium shall be paid cash, and for the balance the insured shall 
furnish his promissory note, payable on demand, to meet and cover his 
proportion of costs, charges and losses which may be assessed against 
him. : 

The insured may at any time have his policy canceled and withdraw 
his premium note, or such part thereof as may be left after deduction of 
all costs and assessments thereon, provided that said note shail not be 
returned to him until after thirty days thereafter and until he has paid all 
assessments which may be levied thereon for losses incurred up to the 
date of the cancellation of the policy. 

The association shall commence its operations as soon as policies of 
insurance to the aggregate amount of $250,000 shall have been subscribed 
for and the premiums shall have been collected. 


The charter also provides for an investigating committee, whose duty 
it is to investigate the causes of all fires on property insured, ascertain 
the Joss sustained by the assured and report the same to the company. 

* * * 

MANAGER J. B, BENNETT of the compact tendered his resignation some 
weeks ago and it was accepted. The trouble now seems to be how to fill 
his place. I: looks doubtful if anyone can be agreed on for the present. 

NEw Or EANS, November 25. PHENIX. 





CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


The Swiss company, the Geneva Life, which until recently transacted 
business in Paris by its agent, M. Schaffaer, bas resolved to enter France 
and the colon’es, appointing M. Emler, chief of bureau at Paris, of the 
Soliel Life, to look after its interests. 

* % - * 

From a recently published official report I learn that, in 1886, the nine 
Austro-Hungarian transport companies paid 2,034,068 florins net losses, 
being a proportion of their net premiums rangirg from eighty-one per 
cent (Franco-Hungarian) to forty-seven per cent (Viennese), or an average 


of sixty-two per cent. 
* * 


THE French company, the Urbaine Fire, has opened an agency at 


Constantinople. 
x * * 


Tue Court of Cassation of Paris has recently established the following 
tules: The proprietor of a building is responsibie for damages occasioned 
by reason of neglect of the building or a fault in its construction. He is 
is also liable for damages caused by the destruction of industrial ma- 
chinery set up in the building (Art. 1386, Code Civil). It will perhaps be 
necessary for a person who suffered by such destruction to prove neglect 
of building or machinery or fault of construction, 

x * * 

A NEW mutual fire, L’Alliance, is to be started in Paris, with a capital 
of 300,0co francs, 100,000 francs paid in. 

* x x 

BeEtcivo is the leading country for mutual societies, With a popula- 
tion of 5,853,278 December 31, 1885, it had 205 mutual societies, or 8.23 
members of mutuals per 1000 inhabitants. In 1879 it had 5,536,654 
inhabitants or 8.88 members of mutuals per 1000. Total receipts, in 
1881, 430,000 francs; in 1885. 474,000 francs; expenses in 1881, 399.800 
francs ; in 1885, 441,700 francs. . 

= * * 

Your tontine insurance is ‘‘ catching” it again. This time the invec- 
tives are modulated in the melifluous language of “Sunny Italy.” 
Cornado Manetti-Mucci is after it with a little pamphlet called ‘‘ The 
American Company,” in which he proves conclusively (at least to him- 
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self) that the American tontine insurance system is bad—very bad. He 
Starts out with: “If prevision is holy, then speculation is human.” 
What I always thought it to be. Another free advertisement of the 
company. 
* & * 

A NEw mutual, La Solidarité Belge, to pay only in case of death, 

has been formed at Brussels, Belgium. 
* * ¥ 

M. Sarcy, a theatre director at Paris, tells of the following occurrence, 
for the truth of which he vouches: All the theatres are connected by 
fire alarm telegraph with the nearest engine-stations, One of the direct- 
ors recently wished to see how quickly the ‘‘ fire laddies” would arrive 
and sent out an alarm to the nearest station. The company responded to 
the call at the end of twenty minutes, when they drew up before the 
building. He said to the foreman, ‘‘ I simply wished to see how quickly 
you would come; but I am certain that my theatre would be reduced to 
ashes if I were to wait for you, and I am going to report you.” The fore- 
man became very angry, and in order to forestall the director’s report, got 
out a warrant, and the poiice judge fined the latter 300 francs for sending 
out a false alarm. So much for meddling with the Parisian Fire Brigade. 
* * * 


THIRTEEN French accident companies received in 1886: Premiums, 
11,520,476 francs ; interest, 563,746 francs ; divers, 638,163 francs ; mak- 
ing a total of 12,722,385 francs. Of this the expended accidents and 
medical expenses were 6,218,733 francs; agen's’ fees, 2.246.680 francs ; 
general expenses, 3,269,044 francs, or a total of 11,734,457 francs. 

* & x 


Tue Anchor of Vienna intends to commence business in Italy. Its 
general agent will reside in Milan. 
x * oa 


M. MArMus.E has been appointed inspector-general of the Kosmos Life 
at Zeist-Utrecht, Belgium, for Belgium and Luxemburg, in place of M. 
Lacroix, representative of the French company |’ Aigle. M. Robert, 
well known in insurance circles, is about to organize a new company, 
La Citadelle, at Brussels, Belgium, to insure buildings, either finished 
or in course of construction, factories, merchandise, etc. Abraham 
Heemskerk has been appointed the general agent for Holland of La 
Ruche, mutual fire, and |’ Assurance Annuelles, fire, both of Brussels. 
Albert Glavany, banker, has been appointed agent at Constantinople of 
the La Urbaine Fire, Paris. H. Lorenzen of Hamburg has been 
appointed general representative of the British Empire Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. Ludwig Voldt has been reappointed general 
representative and general agent of the Basler Fire Insurance Company, 
M. Dumoustier de Fredilly has been reappointed principal director of 
La Fonciere Life of Paris. M. Thomerau, who has hitherto so ably 
edited The Moniteur des Assurance, will cease his functions on Decem- 
ber 31, and be replaced by M. Reboul, who was its editor in former 
years. W. v. K. 

FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN, November 17. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Improved Offices of the Springfield Fire and Marine. 
For some months the building of the Springfield Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company of Springfield, Mass., has been undergoing extensive 
repairs, partitions have been removed and the office accommodations have 
been enlarged to fully twice the former space occupied. The building 
was erected on historical ground, for at this point, before Springfield had 
assumed the proportions of a city, existed the old Indian fort of tradi- 
tional fame in that locality. The present office dimensions of the com- 
pany on the second floor of the building extend 142 feet on Fort street 
and 60 feet on Main street: A large iron fireproof vault has been con- 
structed on the same floor which furnishes ample accommodations for the 
records of the company. The directors’ room, on the other side of the 
hallway from the main offices, but immediately connected therewith, used 
to be the office of the old Massasoit Company, retired long since. The 
offices of the Springfield have been handsomely paneled, the walls deco- 
rated, new furniture supplied, and the ventilation, lighting and other facil- 
ities improved. The Springfield Fire and Marine is one of the most 
prosperous companies engaged in the business of underwriting. 
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Combined Revenue Chart of Thirteen French Accident Insurance Offices for the Year 1886. 
[From The Finance Chronicle.] 

































































Revenue Account. FINANCIAL Posrit0n, 
| | Rati Rett | Prelimi- 
( PANY. Ace. 1 | Rati atio atlo nary | 
COMPANY ge i nterest Pe Ra —. | to Pie to Pre- Surplus Sedteas Paid-up | Expenses | Net 
Sietuen| ‘Gite osses. | nium of got — ° Deke ividend for 1886, Capital, Reseive. | and ot Avatielle 
wie - oxX- . count ‘y 
Receipts. OSSES. | missiun. | penses Comnne- — 
| | sion, 
mo cages , ras |_| 
| ¥ % | % % £ £ % £ “oe 
T.e Soleil Securite G: nerale...... 22 82,889 6,731 | 53,280 | 64.3 | 16.4 128 |+ 12,087 8,800 88 100,000 49,593 | eeeeee | 149,593 
La Preservatrice............-0.-- 13 24,405 27.372 13.512 55-4 15.9 105.8 + 8.572 6,000 12.0 50, 00 a eee 72,643 
Comnagnie Genevale...........- 1I 9,497 934 | 4,007 | 42.2 | 166 46.9 + 391 sees es 30 000 11,186 9,517 31,669 
La France Industrielle........... 7 40,409 38 27.750 68.7 | 23.6 23.5 --6,133 Mae ae 26,000 9,520 11,818 23.7¢2 
Fr ern q 60 542 2,491 | 33,918 593 | 20.6 21.8 + 1,406 seee 5 300,000 18,253 | 39,692 78,261 
L’Urb>1re and La Seine.....-.-. 7 107 125 4,681 | 52,215 | 48.7 | 22.6 20.3 | + 13,597 6,960 5.8 £20,000 | 18,798 | 37,357 | 251,441 
PS i eee 7 21,806 1.570 9,273 | 42.5 14.5 48.7 + 319 eevee Ay 50,000 8,858 4.218 | 54.640 
La Prevoyarce........00......2- 7 16,835 689 7,899 | 469 24.3 25.6 | + 1,226 2 5co 5-0 50,000 ve (*) (*) 
Caisse Generale des Familles .... 6 13.740 758 7,382 | 537 | 15.3 33.8 + 372 nea ne 30,000 3,113 11,307 | 21,806 
REE Gado d6s.aectersaveeees 6 27,979 I 267 14,700 525 180 29.4 + 1,296 eee os 40,000 SGP] eccsee | 48,629 
DNR. ccakesscedconene 6 40,925 1,506 21,222} 506 20.0 30.5 | + 1,030 sees ee 50,000 14,454 | 12,705 51,749 
it PEE onccredoswcssccsanpes 5 1.524 | 42 548 | 359 | 400 102 253 160 | 8.0 2,000 275 1,948 327 
Ei PIE a 6k 0a csecesesses 3 12,143 | eae 1,044 8.6 | 11.4 | 38.0 | + 5,099 ciate’ - 18,228 860 10,900 8,188 
Wi cccksicccncavsssenees 450, 819 | 48,079 | 248,750 | 54.0 | 195 | 28.4 \* 39.515 | 24,420 | ae 666,228 | 316.182 | 139,762 | 792,648 





* No balance sheet published. 











The Providence-Washington’s Buildings. 


Two large edifices in the heart of Providence, occupied by the Provi- 
dence-Washington and Merchants insurance companies, and the Provi- 
dence Gas Company, have been recently purchased by the Providence- 
Washington Company. Heretofore the insurance company has been an 
eighth shareholder in the What Cheer corporation, the owners of the 
buildings, but in securing the entire interests of the ancient corporation, 
the company will be enabled to improve the property materially and in- 
crease the value of its assets correspondingly. The structure occupied 
by the insurance companies and other business concerns, as well as that 
iu the rear rented by the Providence Gas Company, are now undergoing 
renovation, The front building will have an archway, with tiled floors 
and artistic walls, extending from the main entrance to the rear. An ele- 
vator and other modera conveniences will be introduced in the structure 
and its name wil! be changed to the Providence-Washington building. The 
offices of the company, occupying a considerable portion of the ground 
floor, are undergoing extensive repairs, and the accommodations for the 
clerical force will be enlarged. The work of renovation, refitting and 
frescoing will be pushed forward, and it is estimated that the newly ac- 
quired property, when the work of renovation has been finished, will be 
worth about $200,000. The company expects handsome rental returns from 
the new offices thus provided in the centre of the business portion of 
Piovidence. The buildings occupy 12,000 feet of land, very valuable by 
virtue of location, and which is sure to steadily increase in value. 





Dissatisfaction in the Legion of Honor, 


IF report be true, there is trouble in the organization known as the Ameri- 
can Legicn of Honor, and there is liable to be more. The cause of the 
trouble, as was ascertained by a reporter, is this : 

There are about thirty five councils in this city, with a membership of 
nearly 10,000. The membership in the United States is 70,000 to 80,000, 
and the Legion of Honor is one of the strongest organizations of its kind 
in the country. About two years ago, as is alleged, the supreme council 
met in executive conclave ana endeavored to pass a law levying upon 
each member an additional five per cent assessment for the purpose of 
estab ishing a fund of $500,000 to protect and care for the older members 
of the organization. The presentation of this resolution raised quite a 
breeze among the members of the supreme council, and after a stormy de- 
bate the matter was laid upon the table. 

Nothing more was heard of the matter until about two months ago, 
when the supreme council held another meeting and quietly passed the 
obnoxious resolution, When the news of this action became known 
throughout the country there was great excitement among the order, and 
general objection was made to the imposition of the additional assess- 
ment. Some of the councils went so far as to state that they would not 
pay the five per cent under any circumstances. Among these latter was 
Roebling Council ot Brooklyn, which openly announced that it would 
not pay the assessment and notified the supreme council of its decision, 


Hundreds of members of other ‘councils sided with it, and the result is 
general discontent all along the line. 

When the supreme council received official notification of Roebling 
council’s action it immediately suspended the latter, and this gained for 
the august body more enemies. Roebling Council still remains in a state 
of suspense, and there are rumors of other councils following in its foot- 
steps. 
an member high in the order was interviewed on the subject recently. 

e said : 

‘* There is trouble in our ranks, and it occurred just as you have stated. 
We all, orat least the most of us, consider this additional assessment an 
imposition, sprung upon us by star-chamber proceedings of a council of 
five, who had no business to take a matter of such magnitude into their 
own hands. If each council had been represented at that meeting, and if 
the delegates had been acting under instructions from their individual 
councils, the matter would have been all right and there would have been 
no objection, but those who passed the law had no such authority. 

‘* Five hundred thousand dollars is no small sum even in a body as 
large as ours, and a five per cent assessment in addition to our frequent 
assessments means considerable to many of our members, who are as- 
sessed all they can stand now. They are not all wealthy, as are some of 
the members of the supreme council, who can well afford to pay such a tax. 

‘*The objection is not, however, to the assessment itself, but to the 
manner in which it was imposed. It’s a downright shame that a handful 
of men can organize and pass such a resolution without authority, and I 
can tell you that they have not heard the last of it.” 

Other member seen expressed the same opinion regarding the matter, 
and it looks as if there were breakers ahead for the supreme council of 
the American Legion of Honor.—Brooklyn Edition N. Y. World. 





MERE MENTION. 





—The Red Cliff (Col.) water-works have been completed. 


—C. L. Covell, a director of the Springfield Fire and Marine, died last 
week, 

—Georgia, Minnesota and Iowa have revoked the license of the Con- 
tinental Life. 

—L. D. Smith, a well-known Boston adjuster, died at Aikin, S. C., 
November 15. 

—The capital of the Michigan Fire and Marine has been increased from 
$200,000 to $400,000. 

—E. B. and J. F. Chase of Taunton, Mass., were arrested last week on 
a charge of barn burning. 

—E. O. Holmes and H. W. Bigelow of Boston have been fined $100 
each and costs for leaving the hatchways on their premises open and un- 
protected, owing to which negligence Captain Samuel Abbot, Jr., of the 
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protective department fell through at a fire on October 28 and was 
severely injured. 

—The city council of Reading, Pa., has voted against the establishment 
of a paid fire department. 

—C. F. Leavitt, a prominent fire insurance agent of Springfield, Mo., 
died at Sibex, Mo., November 24. 

—New Jersey has been added to the territory of the Employers Lia- 
bility’s Philadelphia branch office, 

—A defective flue caused a $20,000 fire last Sunday in St. Lukes Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in Brooklyn. 

—A new trial has been refused the convicted incendiaries Louis and 
Horace Van Nest of Plainfield, N. J. 

—The Kickennuit Water-works Company is extending its system in 
the towns of Bristol and Warren, Mass. 

—Chief Engineer Cleary of Memphis, Tenn., claims that the city needs 
at least three additional steam fire engines. 

—Attention is called to the advertisement on another page for an ac- 
tuary as assistant in an insurance company. 

—The Standard Publishing Company of Boston has removed to new 
and larger quarters at 178 D-vonshire street. 

—All the local trains on the New York Central Railroad are now 
heated by steam, the car stoves having been removed. 

—Samuel A. S:one of Beverly, Mass., has resigned the agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, to take effect December 31. 

—At St. Louis, Mo., the question of appointing a fire marshal to inves- 
tigate the cause of all fires is being vigorously discussed. 

—Sig. Sivels has been senténced to seven years in the Missouri State 
Penitentiary for burning the town of Hartville in July, 1885. 

—A reward of $50 is offered for the arrest of the person who last week 
attempted to burn Gotfried Schuett’s house at Bordentown, N. J. 


—In Brooklyn the fire companies have been ordered to report all cases 
of violation of the fire escape law, which is to be strictly enforced. 


—Henry Volmer, Frank Hellenfeld and Guy Deibel have been arrested 
at St. Louis on a charge of firing a lumber yard. Volmer has confessed. 

—Seabright, N. J., has struck a good flow of artesian water at a depth 
of 200 feet. A stock company will probably be formed to supply the 
residents, 

—An explosion of natural gas at Currey, O., November 19, demolished a 
parsonage. The minister, who was badly injured, landed with his family 
in the street. 

—The Supreme Court of California has declared unconstitutional the 
law taxing foreign insurance companies for the benefit of the Firemen’s 
Relief Fund. 

—Franklin Whipple was fined $100 and costs at Worcester, Mass., 
last week for writing a policy in a company not authorized to do business 
in that State. 

—John Oothout, recently connected with the Western Manufacturers 
Mutual, has become manager of the National Inspection and Map Com- 
pany of Chicago. 

—The National Board of Fire Underwriters has offered a reward of 
$500 for the capture of the persons who caused the recent $20,000 fire at 
Hackensack, N. J. 

—The building of water-works has been decided upon at Alfred Centre, 
N. Y.; Tecumseh, Mich.; Gaylord, Mich.; Fostoria, O.; Albert Lea, 
Minn., and Rochester, Pa. 

—Eugene Harbeck, formerly a special agent in Michigan of the Phenix 
of Brooklyn, has become secretary of the Michigan Fire and Marine, in 
place of the late E. C, Preston. 

—The Standard’s estimate of the fire losses of the country last week is 
$2,746,000, making the loss from January 1, $95,941,000, at which rate the 
loss for 1887 will be $106,439,110. 

—A reward of $300 has been offered by the Governor of Iowa for the 
arrest and conviction of J. Kacalack, a Fort Dodge gunsmith, charged 
with firing a barn in Clay township. 

—The Cellonite Company has rebuilt the works at Arlington, N. J., 


which were destroyed by the fatal explosion some months since, and 
manufacturing has been recommenced. It is announced that nothing 
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dangerous or explosive will be kept in the new works. The directors at 
the time of the explosion have been indicted by the grand jury for the 
violation of a statute. 

—A Louisville (Ky.) jury, in the case of Durland & Perkins against the 
Louisville Underwriters for $5000 insurance on the burned steamer La 
Mascotte, has given the plaintiff $5265. 

—The council of Baton Rouge, La., has contracted with a Mr. Wood 
of Dubuque, Ia., for a system of water-works. The city will pay a yearly 
rental of $4500 for seventy-five hydrants. 

—Sumner Ballard, son of the late lamented Frank W. Ballard, will 
hereafter represent the insurance department of The New York Daily 
Commercial Bulletin and of The Review. 

—Henry J. Hubbard is suing the Family Fund Society in the Supreme 
Court of New York, to recover $10,000 on the life of the much insured 
John Tyler. The defense alleges suicide. 

—The system of water-works recently completed at Fulton, IIl., has 
been submitted to a satis‘actory test. The pressure was sufficient to 
force three 14-inch streams to a height of 100 feet. 


—At Lafayette, Ind., the water-works reservoir and the canal which 
supplies it have gone dry from the drought. There is a small connection 
with the river, but it is only temporary and inadequate. 


—At a hydrant test of the new water service at Beverly, Mass., last 
week, twelve streams were thrown above the highest factory in the dis- 
trict, and a 1%-inch stream was thrown 100 feet horizontally. 

—Since July 1 the inspectors of the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters 
have examined 2666 risks, on 1528 of which improvements have since 
been made in compliance-with the inspection departments recommenda 
tions, 

—The Koutz railroad slaughter develops the f.ct that Indiana has no 
law for punishing criminal carelessness. The next legislature should 
promptly supply the lack and provide the severest penalties.—Aushville 
Republican. 

—The South British Fire and Marine has reinsured in the Northwest 
Fire and Marine of Portland, Ore., and withdrawn from that State, owing 
to the new law requiring foreign compaaies doing business tbere to have 
$200,000 deposited in the United States. 

—The Turtle Creek Valley (Pa.) Water Company has been formed to 
pipe the boroughs of Braddock and Port Perry, and the townships of 
Wilkins, Patton and North Versailles. A pumping station will be erected 
on the Monongahela river, near Port Perry. 

—Benjamin F. Dyer, secretary of the New England Mutual Accident 
Association of Boston, has been arrested for insuring Wm. H. Andrews 
of Lawrence in a New York company not authorized to operate in 
Massachusetts. Mr. Dyer was held in $500 bail for trial on Friday. 

—The time for presenting claims against the defunct Charter Oak Life 
was last week extended to December1. The mortgage of $200,000 on 
the company’s building at Hartford has been foreclosed by the tna Life, 
but the right of redemption rests in the Charter Oak until next May. 

—The Manufacturers Life Insurance Company of Toronto, which 
issued its first policy August 5, reports having written over $2,000,000 up 
to November 19. Onthat day Managing Director J. B. Carlisle writes 
that he submitted to the agency committee over $400,000 of business, 

—At Atlantic City, N. J., the hotelowners and business men are 
organizing a new fire insurance company, to be known as the Home, and 
have a capital of $100,000 in $25 shares. The plan proposed is to allow 
fire insurance companies to hold stock, and to limit operations to Atlantic 
City. 

—At Hegewisch, IIl., November 18, six or eight buildings were burned, 
with a loss of $30,000, before the engines from South Chicago could reach 
the spot. The Chicago Herald says: ‘‘ There are no water-works in 
Hegewisch, and whenever a fire breaks out it usually burns until every- 
thing in reach is consumed.” 

—A Boston daily paper says that the managers of the Metropolitan In- 
surance Company in western Massachusetts have just discovered that 
they paid a death claim a few years ago on the life of a man who is still 
alive. ‘‘ The agents in Springfield insured the mah more than three years 
ago for $500, and a claim was afterward put in, accompanied by a physi- 
cian’s certificate. In due time the claim was paid. The family soon 
afterward moved to Holyoke, and the supposed dead man now lives in 
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that city. It seems that a man died in the family, and the physician 
signed the death certificate, not knowing of the fraud which was being 
perpetrated, and on the strength of this the money was obtained from the 
insurance company.” 

—At a meeting of the New York Tariff Association on Tuesday, it was 
agreed that the committee on grievances might, at its discretion, cause an 
examination to be made of the books and papers of any company in the 
Association, to determine whether or no it was maintaining rates, and 
need not name the accuser. 

—Under the compulsory system of insurance of workingmen, in op- 
eration in Germany, there were insured last year 3,100,000, Indemnity 
was paid on 10,414 accidents, of which 2394 caused disability of three 
to six months, 3639 caused lasting partial disability, and 1701 com- 
plete and permanent disability. 

—Remember that a life insurance policy in favor of your wife and chil- 
dren is a legacy which the law exempts from attachment. No matter how 
much your estate is involved through unprofitable ventures, if you have 
kept your policy in force, you will be sure of leaving, at your death, ab- 
solute protection to your family. An important consideration.— 7xe 
Etna. 

—A scheme is on foot in London to start a company to insure the safe 
carriage of bonds and money through the streets. The proposed pre- 
mium is ten shillings yearly for £100, the maximum individual insurance 
being limited to £20,000. The idea was suggested by the robbery of sev- 
eral bankers’ and brokers’ clerks, under cover of the dense fogs to which 
London is at times subject. 

—During the years 1884-1886, inclusive, there were, according to The 
Chronicle Fire Tables, ninety-seven fires in railroad car and repair shops 
and round houses. The losses by these fires aggregated $2,287,144 ; 
insured for $1,492,903. The average annual number of such fires for 
twelve years has been about twenty-one, The chief reported cause, aside 
from exposure, was sparks. 

—tThe attention of the prosecuting officers has been called to the case 
of the Middlesex mills at Camillus, N. Y., where a woman was recently 
injured by jumping from a window to escape fire. A year since, the 
deputy factory inspector reported that there would probably be loss of 
life in case of fire in the mills, and ordered the erection of fire escapes, 
but his order was disregarded. 

—dAside from exposure, the chief cause of fires in paint, varnish and oil 
stores appears to be spontaneous combustion, The Chronicle Fire Tables 
puts the total number of such fires for the three years ending with 1886 at 
156, causing an aggregate property loss of $409,451, and an insurance loss 
of $273.304. During the past twelve years, fires have occurred in such 
places at the average annual rate of twenty-six. 

—The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Association recently elected 
officers as follows: President, George E. Wagner; vice-president, R. 
Dale Benson; secretary and treasurer, Henry Darrach ; assistant secre- 
tary, John V. Horn ; executive committee, George C, Crowell, Tattnall 
Paulding, George Wood, Charles Platt, Jr., William C, Goodrich, E. C. 
Irvin, Samuel D. Hawley, Charles S. Hollingshead and John Welsh 


Dulles. 

—Chief Engineer Nevins of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Fire Department is 
urging the prosecution of all persons leaving the hatchways of their 
buildings open or unprotected, thus imperiling the lives of the firemen in 
case of fire. The chief has also issued a circular to the hotel proprietors, 
warning them that the provisions of the rope fire escape law must be com- 
plied with by December 31, and that the penalties for its violation will be 
vigorously enforced. 

—A press dispatch from Reading, Pa., last week announced that sev- 
eral insurance companies had notified their agents to stop taking risks in 
that city, owing to the recent passage of an ordinance levying a tax of 
$50 on each and every company, whether fire, life or accident, doing 
business there. Later the city council voted to reduce the tax to $ro. 
What action the companies will now take remains to be seen. It is 
claimed that under the State laws the city has no authority to levy any 
such tax. 

—The Circuit Court has made an order requiring Tenney & Bashford, 
lawyers of Chicago, to produce the papers in the case of Seth Bartlett of 
Madison against the Madison Fire Insurance Company. The case arose 
out of an effort by Bartlett to get his share of the assets of the old Madi- 
son Mutual Insurance Company, which was swallowed up by the defend- 
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ant company aforementioned. Bartlett brought the suit, but itis claimed 
it was settled to prevent the affairs of the old Madison Mutual being dis. 
closed. The court made the order on the motion of William Welch of 
Minneapolis, who desires to get the papers in justification of his alleged 
libel of Postmaster-General Vilas. Tenney & Bashford were Bartlett's 
attorneys and took the papers from the office of the clerk of the court, it 
is claimed, and are ordered to return them or show why they shall not 
stand in contempt of court.—JMadison (Wis.) Dispatch to Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 

—Sixteen girls lost their lives one night last week in a burning school 
in the village of Werchobistritzkioi, Russia. Twenty-four others escaped 
by jumping from the windows....At the burning of a chair factory at 
Pittsburgh, November 28, two men were fatally and two others danger- 
ously injured by jumping from the windows....In the Kirby House, Mil 
waukee, November 28, one woman was killed and ten other persons in- 
jured by the bursting of a kitchen boiler. The building was badly dam- 
aged and took fire, but the flames were quickly extinguished....A man 
and five children lost their lives in an incendiary fire at Wausau, Wis., on 
November 26....A* Bethel, O., November 26, a drunken man confined 
ir the watch-house fired the building and was burned to death....Near 
Owensboro, Ky., November 24, a house caught from bush fires anda 
woman and two children were burned with it....A sixteen-year old in- 
cendiary was lynched by a mob near Oakdale, Cal., November 26. Be- 
fore being hanged he confessed to setting ten or twelve different fires.... 
Two freight trains on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, near Pittsburgh, 
collided November 23, killing two and injuring three other men....The 
warehouse of the Nelson & Molter Furniture Company, with several ad- 
joining buildings, was burned November 27. The losses are estimated 
at $200,000....The sternwheeler Charles P. Chouteau, one of the most 
noted of the Mississippi river boats, was burned to the water’s edge on 
November 22, with about 4000 bales of cotton besides other freight. 
Three lives were lost. The boat was valued at $100,000 and the freight 
at fully $200,000, The total loss to the insurance companies is estimated at 
$250,000....Two blocks of dwelling houses were burned November 25 at 
Portrero, a suburb of San Francisco. Forty families were made home- 
less. The loss is about $75,000. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


—L. Christon, agent for the Germania Fire, at Boston. 

—G. W. Ford, agent for the Equitable Life, at Boston. 

—J. Frankle, agent for the Liberty, at Haverhill, Mass. 

—J. L. Hall, agent for the Liberty, at Fall River, Mass. 

—S. M. Brown, agent for the Sun Fire Office, at Boston. 

—S. H. Cook, age: t for the Liberty, at New Bedford, Mass. 

—Edwin Shaw, agent for the Glens Falls, at Fall River, Mass. 

—R. W. Tappan, agent for the Phenix of Brooklyn, at Malden, Mass. 

—Arthur D. Ball, agent for the Phenix of Brooklyn, at Brookline, Mass. 

—-Richard D. Chase, agent for the Phenix of Brooklyn, at Quincy, Mass. 

—A. P. Wilson and F, E. Bathe, agents for the Vermont Life, at Boston. 

—Thos. P. Sheil, agent for the Merchants of Newark, at Somerville, Mass. 

—C. B. Wheelock, agent for the Phenix of Brooklyn, at Newtonville, Mass. 

—G. C. Kelso of Detroit, State agent for Michigan of the Union Central Life. 

—E., J. Smith & Son, agents for the Phenix of Brooklyn, at Boston Highlands. 

—W.N. & H. J. Stover, agents for the German-American, at Cambridgeport, 
M ss. 

—Chauncey H. Pierce, agent for the Imperial of London, at Northampton, 
Mass. 

—H. S. Bunton, agent for the Royal and London and Lancashire, at Hyde 
Patk, Mass. 

—John W. Munger, second agent of the British America Insurance Company, 
at Portland, Me. . 

—Granger Smith & Miller, agents for the Mechanics and Traders of New 
Orleans, at Chicago. : 

—Geo. H. Binney, Jordan, Lovett & Co. and E. J. Smith & Son, agents for the 
Phenix of Brooklyn, at Boston. 

—Chas. D. Mill, for several years cashier at Chicago of the New England Mu- 
tual Life of Boston, has been appointed general agent of the company at Kansas 
City, Mo. 

—Thomas L. O'Brion of Boston has resigned as New England manager of the 
Insurance Company of the State of Pennsylvania from January 1, when he wil 
become local agent of the same company. 


